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The new National Agreement holds great promise 
for the Postal Service, postal employees, and the 
American people. We can build on the progress 

of the last few years and push forward with a sense 
of stability. But we must do it with a common 
purpose— service to the public. 











he use of Mailgrams keeps rising. During Fiscal 

1975, volume passed 22.3 million, compared to 
15.4 million the previous year. A one-week record 
was set in June—just short of 600,000. General 
Foods, Inc., helped the volume surge with a special 
mailing of 282,997 Mailgrams. Each Mailgram brings 
the Postal Service 32¢, based on a 13¢ airmail equiv- 
alent plus a 19¢ handling fee. Plans call for increas- 
ing the number of post offices equipped with Western 
Union printers from 121 to over 130. 


B ack in the days when it cost 8¢ to mail a letter, a 
little boy entered the Dakota, MN, post office and 
asked for an 8¢ stamp. He fumbled through his — 
ets, then confessed he 

lost the dime his mother 

had given him. Postmaster 

Albert L. Sanford took one 

look at the boy’s tears, 

paid for the stamp with his 

own dime, and pocketed 

the change. The boy 

mailed the letter, returned 

to the window, and stood 

there. Sanford asked if there was anything else he 
wanted. ‘‘My change,” replied the boy. Sanford gave 
him the pennies and the boy marched into the gen- 
eral store to buy his 2¢ worth of candy. 


ee Jablonski, supervisor of operations at Pinck- 
neyville, IL, used to clerk at the Lansdowne sta- 
tion in East St. Louis. Several years ago a woman 
wanted to mail a package there to a serviceman over- 
seas. Jablonski checked the weight and size. Think- 
ing about Parcel Air Lift, he then asked the woman, 
“PAL?” She looked puzzled and answered, ‘No, my 
son-in-law.” 


ll 216 Postal Employment Development Centers 

are now operating, with equipment and training 
programs available to employees. By July 1, 170 
PEDCs were occupying permanent quarters. 


ussell R. Wiley, who carries rural route 1 out of 

Chalfont, PA, has some real ‘‘money people”’ as 
customers. Within a quarter-mile on one road, the 
boxes bear these names: Check, Penny, Halfpenny 
and Nichols. What, no Stock or Bonds? 


IE ears and Washington postal employees mo- 
nopolized the titles in the 31st annual National 

Postal Golf Champion- 

ships at Kiamesha Lake, 

NY. Baltimore winners 

were Chuck Ebner in the 

championship flight and 

Luther Johnson in the first 

flight. Washington titlists 

were Marshall Moore in the 

second flight, Carl Thomp- 

son in the third, Earl Tasco 

in the guest flight and Mrs. Frances Mays in the 

ladies’ flight. Ebner, a letter carrier, shot rounds of 79 

and 80 to win the rain-shortened meet by six strokes. 


egional, district and sectional center offices are 

being revamped in a move toward a trimmer, 
more efficient structure. Regional staffs will be orga- 
nized according to five, rather than four, functions— 
mail processing, customer services, employee and 
labor relations, finance (formerly support), and a new 
department for real estate and buildings. The 65 dis- 
trict staffs—each limited to eight people—won't deal 
directly with associate offices, but will be concerned 
primarily with the 314 management sectional centers 
reporting to them. 


t happened at the New York Bulk Mail Center. A 

shipment of cookbooks (badly packed, of course) 
broke open. When it was rewrapped, another book 
mysteriously was included in the package. The ad- 
dressee wrote the Customer Service Representative 
inquiring how ‘‘Eating May Be Hazardous to Your 
Health” got mixed up with the cookbooks. 


group of Boston district postal employees raises 
‘scholar dollars’ every year to provide five $500 

scholarships in memory of 

Martin Luther King. The 

nonprofit organization, 

called the Equal Employ- 

ment Opportunity Compli- 

ance Committee, also has 

helped many minority per- 

sons prepare for postal 

employment and supervi- 

sory examinations. 
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New way to 
win friends 


Consumer Service Card 
goes national, 
shows public we care 


he test is over. Now the real 

test begins. 
The Consumer Service Card 
system, tried out successfully in 
four states in late spring, will be- 


come a national program starting 
continued 
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early this fall. It will give the pub- 
lic a better chance to let us know 
about their mail problems so we 
can do better in resolving them. 

It’s all part of Service With 
Pride, the effort to give the pub- 
lic a new dimension in service— 
and to take pride in the job we 
postal employees are doing. 

The idea is to invite the public 
to register comments and com- 
plaints about their mail service. 
For every problem a customer 
tells us about, we have an oppor- 
tunity to make a friend for the 
Postal Service by resolving the 
problem quickly, courteously and 
efficiently. 


It makes the customer realize 
we are really interested in his 
problems. 


Ron Swisher 
Postmaster, Mesa, AZ 


The key to the system is the 
new Consumer Service Card. It’s 
an easy, check-the-box method 
for the customer to tell us what's 
wrong. 

The cards will be available to 
the public in all post offices, 
branches and stations. Posters in- 
viting their use will contain a 
message from Postmaster Gen- 
eral Benjamin Franklin Bailar, ex- 
plaining postal employees’ dedi- 
cation to public service, their 
strong desire to help people, and 
the importance of customers’ 
comments and suggestions. Rural 
and city letter carriers, too, will 
be required to carry a few cards 
for customers along their routes 
who may request them. 


It’s a lot more convenient for 
the customer. I believe some 
complaints that would not 
otherwise be registered will 
surface through use of the 
card. 


Ronald L. Hoople 
Postmaster, Posen, IL 


Each card comes in two parts. 
When a customer fills out one 
part, carbon paper duplicates his 


comments on the second. One 
goes to the local postmaster or 
station manager, the other copy 
to the Consumer Affairs Office in 
Washington for tabulating and 
analysis. 


Employees report customers 
feel some action will be taken 
on complaints because a copy 
goes to Washington and a 
copy to the postmaster. 


Andrew G. Kubaitis 
Postmaster, Willow Springs, IL 


The local card is the action 
card. The postmaster (or some- 
one on his staff) is expected to in- 
vestigate the customer’s problem 
and to contact the customer 
promptly. The contact might be 
in person or by phone or letter. 

In any case, the postmaster ex- 
plains what happened, apologizes 
if it’s the Postal Service’s fault, 
suggests ways the mailer can 
help, and thanks the customer for 
bringing the problem to his atten- 
tion. 


The personal reply from the 
postmaster seems to assure the 
customer that he is getting 
individual attention and that 
the USPS isn’t such a cold- 
hearted giant. 

Robert J. Harrison 

Postmaster, Streator, IL 


When the problem is resolved, 
the postmaster sends his copy of 
the Consumer Service Card to 
Headquarters. Analysts there 
might, for instance, detect from 
the complaints a pattern that de- 
serves attention. Or note how 
well post offices are responding 
to complaints. 

They did quite well, thank you, 
in the four test states—Arizona, 
Illinois, Massachusetts and Rhode 
Island—during the six-week trial. 
Headquarters received 12,590 
cards from customers. By the end 
of the period, 8,375 duplicates 
were already received from post- 
masters. That’s a remarkable rec- 
ord, considering the natural time 


lag between filing of complaint 
and sending the duplicate off to 
Washington. 

Almost everyone who partici- 
pated in the test thought the new 
system an improvement. In a sur- 
vey of 1,600 postmasters, for ex- 
ample, 64% said they liked it bet- 
ter or a lot better than the old sys- 
tem, while only 3% thought it 
was worse or a lot worse. 

Employees liked it, too. The 
fact that the Consumer Service 
Card does away witb four more- 
complicated forms made it popu- 
lar. But besides that, the oppor- 
tunity to put the Postal Service’s 
best foot forward and to show the 
public that the Postal Service 
cares and does perform well 
proved strong reasons for em- 
ployees’ enthusiasm. 


Our employees are fully 
cognizant of the numerous 
complaints that have gone to 
newspapers and radio stations 
in the past. They are enthused 
about us having an 
opportunity to provide 
answers to many. 

Cal C. Haarhues 

Postmaster, Champaign, IL 


In the four test states, letter 
carriers delivered a flyer to every 
home, inviting the residents to 
send in their comments. Wide 
publicity was given the program 
in all news media. These activi- 
ties stirred an upsurge in the use 
of the card at the beginning of the 
six-week period, but the number 
soon tailed off. 


We experienced a large 
increase in the number of 
complaints, probably due to 
publicity. It is better to 
receive complaints and resolve 
them than not to know about 
them. 

Harold Varin 

Director of Customer Services, 
Tempe, AZ 


For the national program the 


flyers would be dropped because 


of cost. But you can expect in- 
continued 
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REMOVE THIS TAB. 


DISCARD CARBON 


FILL IN ADDRESS BLANK 
ON CARD TO YOUR POSTMASTER. 


A937447 


MAIL 
BOTH CARDS. 
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CONSUMER SERVICE CARD 





Address 

els this: Information request [“] 
Was it: 

[_] Letter 

(_] Regular Parcel Post [_] Airmail 

[_] Air Parcel Post 
[_] Newspaper/ 

Magazine 

{_] Advertisement (_] Insured 

@ If not specific mail problem, is it: ae 

@ Please give essential facts: 


Was mailing: 


C] Certified 


@ lf this is a problem with a specific mailing, please complete following: 
[_] 1st Class 
[_] Special Delivery 


(1) Registered 


ZIP 
Other [_] 


Please give information on the other person involved 
in this mailing: 


State 
Complaint [_] 


City Day Phone 


Suggestion [_] 


Did it involve: 
[_] Delay 

(_] Non-receipt 
[_] Damage 


Name 





Address 





City 





Stare a 


Was the above person [_]Sender [(_] Receiver 





Self Service Postal Equipment [_] Money Order [_] Postal personnel 
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Thank you. You will be contacted soon. 





tense publicity. 

In addition, postmasters will be 
asked to talk up the program in 
appearances before service clubs, 
Chambers of Commerce and the 
like. Postal employees, too, will 
be asked to help by telling friends 
and relatives to use the card—in- 
stead of grumbling—if they en- 
counter a mail problem. 

The program gives all of us a 
chance to make Service With 
Pride a reality—to improve our 
system where it needs improving, 
but most of all to show the Amer- 
ican public that we care. 


How the test went 


Postmasters and other managers 
whose post offices participated in 
the four-state test of the Consumer 
Service Card system were asked 
to comment. In addition to the 
quotes in the accompanying 
article, here are some of the things 
they said: 


It will speed up the resolving 
of complaints more effectively. 
John Hickey 

Postmaster, Wakefield, MA 


Much simpler. We can get right 
to the point with our customers. 
Eliminates unnecessary paperwork 
and records. 

Carroll K. Heitzman 

Postmaster, Litchfield, IL 

Less time spent by employees 
completing the form. In most 
cases the customer completes 
the card. The card form handles 
easily as compared to the 
previous sheet form. 


Clark D. McKenna 
Postmaster, Kankakee, IL 


A legitimate complaint goes to 
Headquarters and can’t very 


well be covered up. 


Marion E. Aud 
Postmaster, Petersburg, IL 


I think the personal contact 

with customers results in a better 
feeling between customers and USPS. 
Charles L. Young 

Postmaster, Athol, MA 


From response of the public, it 
seems that the public believes 

that we do have their interest 

at heart. 

John J. Harrington 

Manager, Arlington Branch, 

Boston, MA 

I feel this program gets more 

of our own people involved in 
direct contact with our customers. 
Most customers act somewhat 
surprised when they are contacted 
so soon on their problems and 

I think this has been a definite plus 
for the Postal Service. 

Robert M. Western 

Manager, Customer Services, 
Glendale, AZ 

A few employees were surprised 
they had not received more 
complaints about the service. They 
were happy at the thought that 
maybe most of the public is 
satisfied with our service. 

Hugo A. Taglieri 

Postmaster, Haverhill, MA 
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Mail was first carried by a steam railway in 1834. In 
1838 a law declared all railroads to be post routes. Until 
well into the 20th century railroads moved most of the 
mail in America. 


iy 1789, President George 

a Washington selected Samuel 

- Osgood, a former member of 
the Continental Congress and 
a Massachusetts legislator, as 
his first Postmaster General. 
At the time the 13 states had 
75 post offices and about 2,400 
miles of post roads to serve a 
population of 3 million people. ~ 
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A primary task of the Founding Fathers was to make the 
national government visible to every citizen. Citizens 
had to be able to communicate easily with their national 
leaders and vice versa. Thus, the U. S. Constitution 
called for establishment of “‘post offices and post roads” 
(Article I, Section 8, Clause 7). 


The first letter carriers appeared in the streets of 
some American cities in 1794. They were not paid 
a salary, but rather got 2¢ for each letter they de- 
livered, plus the postage. Free city delivery did not 
begin until 1863. 








Trail 
to the 
post 
office 


Appalachian hikers 
get big welcome at 
Damascus, VA 


s soon as he arrived in Da- 
Bees VA, Charles Blair 


beat a path tothe post office. 
Outside the door the bearded 
20-year-old shrugged out of his 
backpack straps and propped the 
green pack against the Appalach- 
ian Trail Station sign. 

Then he ambled inside to col- 
lect his groceries from General 
Delivery. 

They arrived addressed to him 
in a cardboard carton marked 
“Hold for AT Hiker’: eight 
pounds of freeze-dried Good & 
Plenty beef and chicken dinners 
to fuel the next leg of a marathon 
adventure. 

Blair was hiking the Appalach- 
ian Trail, a 2,015-mile footpath 
from Georgia to Maine. 

It will lead him through the 
mountains of 14 states, across 
private and public lands, into 
wilderness areas and sometimes 
near cities where he'll call for 
other packages. 

At the Damascus office, Post- 








Opposite page: Boy Scout Troop 44 of 
Blacksburg, VA, files down the white- 
blazed Appalachian Trail on a 100-mile 
hike. The Scouts broke up their trip in 
Damascus, VA, and marched into the post 
office to sign the Forest Service register. 
Postmaster G. P. Grindstaff (center photo) 
invited the troop to use his empty loading 
dock to redistribute supplies. He 
discovered that Bob Hill Jr., on his left, 

is the son of a carrier. Scout Carl 
































master G. P. Grindstaff was 
ready with Blair’s parcel and 
with the answers to the usual 
questions. Grindstaff, a Tennes- 
sean who has headed the south- 
west Virginia office for 18 years, 


knew that the first question 
would be “Where’s the Laundro- 
mat?” 

Grindstaff always looks as 
though he’s just knotted the tie 
of his freshly ironed shirt. But he 
can instantly put at ease hikers 
whose clothes are dirty and 
whose skin shows clean only 
where a sweatband had covered 
it. 

He welcomed Blair with the 
information that the Methodist 
Church had just permitted the 
use of an abandoned home as an 
overnight hostel for hikers. He 
apologized that it had no facili- 
ties for washing up. 

Damascus sits squarely on the 
Appalachian Trail, 423.4 miles 
from the trail’s southern end at 
Mt. Springer, GA. Its location 
makes the tiny town (pop. 1,200) 
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a favorite stop for “through hik- 
ers” like Blair. 

The brick post office, which is 
a block off the trail, holds the 
Forest Service register. More 
than 600 hikers logged Appalach- 
ian journeys in it last year. About 
half scrawled “Mt. Katahdin!” 
or simply “Maine” as their des- 
tination. Less than a hundred 
achieved the goal. 

Blair studied the list looking 
for people with whom he'd 
shared lean-to shelters at night: 
The guy living on rice and 
noodles. The one who broke the 
trail’s record—66%2 days—who 
was back again, this time follow- 
ing a computer schedule to meet 
trucks carrying extra gear and 
supplies. 

Then Blair examined the bul- 
letin board: ‘No water at Mon- 
ster Gap shelter.” “Call home.” 
“Monday night is all-you-can-eat 
night at the on Route 81.” 
“The grocery at is closed 








Tuesday but you won't find much 
there anyway.” 





Giegold (above) puts a nutting truck on 
the platform to good use. 





The postmaster invited Blair to 
use the loading dock as a place 
to transfer the contents of his 
package into the backpack. 

Grindstaff is an unreserved 
admirer of trail people: ‘“They’re 
all topnotchers. They’re not lazy. 
They’re ecology minded. They 
have a purpose. And they’re good 
customers.” 

Hikers return the admiration. 
Grindstaff once surprised an ar- 
rival by booming “Happy birth- 
day to you!” when the man 
picked up a present from General 
Delivery. The tale has traveled 
the trail, along with stories about 
Grindstaff and clerks Lawrence 
Lewis and Dave Clark pulling out 
their wallets to help when an ex- 
pected check didn’t arrive. 

“What can you do when two 
young things look at you with 
tears in their eyes because they 
can't buy food?” asks the post- 
master, gruffly complaining: “Our 
only problem is that they try to 
pay back more than they bor- 


row.” 
continued 





Those who don’t know of him 
by name have dropped in to meet 
the man mentioned in the Appa- 
lachian Trail Fact Sheet, a bible 
of distances between shelters, 
sources of water and towns near 
the trail. 

Letters arrive daily. ‘ike the 
one from a mother telling Grind- 
staff: “You'll never know how 
much it means to parents to 
read ‘Postmaster at Damascus is 
friendly to hikers.’ ”’ 

Or the announcement: “We 
made it! And we want you to 
know we'll always remember 
Damascus as the friendliest town 
along the trail.” 

But other offices near the trail 
win fans, too. In his book Appa- 
lachian Hiker, Edward B. Garvey 
writes: “I proceeded to the post 
office in Pearisburg (VA). As 
soon as I opened the door and 
walked in the building, a mail 
clerk looked up from his work 
and said, ‘You’re late! We've 
been expecting you for three or 
four days!’ 

“I learned early in my hike 
that post office employees in 
towns along the trail have de- 
veloped a strong empathy for the 


long-distance hiker.”’ Garvey also 
praises postmaster Earl Frasier 
of Rangeley, ME. 

By late June the Damascus 
General Delivery held fewer than 
15 parcels. Most northbound hik- 
ers start in March or April, to 
follow spring up the country and 
watch it open mountain laurel 
blossoms, wild azalea and dog- 
woods. 

Carrying a 60-pound pack an 
average of 18 miles a day, 
Charles Blair might not make 
Maine before rangers close Mt. 
Katahdin on Oct. 15. So he de- 
bated whether to leapfrog to the 
northern end and walk south. 

Most hikers tackle only part 
of the trail, which is maintained 
by the 30 or so clubs in the Ap- 
palachian Trail Conference. 

But when they meet, all hikers 
share advice and experiences, 
just as they all share the trail 
credo: Take nothing but photo- 
graphs, leave nothing but foot- 
prints. 

And many also share warm 
feelings for the postal people 
who help them reach their dis- 
tant mountain. 





APPALACHIAN 
TRAIL 








Charles Blair completes a postcard 
before following the trail into 
Damascus. He mailed a camera lens 
from Aquone, NC, and Postmaster 
Carlene Burleson lent him 8¢ to help 
him insure it. 








The Winness! 


More than 2,200 postal employees entered Service Contest No. 1—and almost all of them detected an 
error which made it impossible to fit all the words in the grid. As a result of the error, all entries were 
considered correct and prizes were awarded solely on the basis of the original service slogans submitted 
with the grids. We regret the error. The correct grid is printed on this page. 


WILLIAM ULM 
Carrier, Westwood, NJ 


You can go out of 
your way without 
leaving your route. 


IRENE SALERNO 
PT Flex. Clerk, 
Binghamton, NY 


Service is our last 
name but our first 
priority. 


DWIGHT M. CRAIG 
ZMT Clerk, Kansas 
City, MO 


_ Asmile increases 
your face value. 


ESTHER A. MADSEN 
Carrier, Auburn, WA 


Good service is 
caring about people. 


THOMAS THORPE 
Carrier, Westerly, RI 


Service says it all. 


Honorable Mention Winners 
(Rockwell Hlustration) 
LOUIS P. AUSTIN 

Carrier, Philadelphia, PA 

P. E. BROOKS 

Dist. Clerk, Huntington, WV 
DOROTHY D. BUTLER 

Dist. Clerk, San Diego, CA 
ROBERT CASAPULLA 

CSR, Paterson, NJ 

JAMES COOK 

Dist. Clerk, Buffalo, NY 
WAYNE M. CUMMINGS, SR. 
Rural Carrier, Derry, NH 
JENNIE ECKHARDT 

Clerk, Zoarville, OH 

VERNON H. ERDMANN 
Carrier, Oconomowoc, WI 

G. E. FELTON 

Clerk, Malden, WA 

ROSANNE FISCHER 

Clerk, Silver Spring, MD 
WILLIAM R. FUGITT 

Fireman Labor, Catlettsburg, KY 
ELDON GILES 

Lubbock, TX 

ROBERT L. HENZE 

Part time flex., Seguin, TX 
VIRGINIA HICKMAN 

Clerk, North Myrtle Beach, SC 
CONNIE R. HUFFMAN 

PM Leave Replacement, Calumet, JA 
ELLEN M. HULL 

Clerk, Stonestown Br., 

San Francisco, CA 


WALTER W. JAGIELLO 
Foreman Mails, AMF O'Hare, IL 
HANFORD W. KELLEN 

Mgr., Mail Processing, Anderson, IN 
W. KUPECKY 

Carrier, Paterson, NJ 

ADRIAN LAB 

Carrier, Akron, OH 

WILLIAM H. LEMIEUX 

Carrier Tech., Warwick, Rl 
RAYMOND LEMKE 

Sub Clerk-Carrier, Spring Valley, MN 
LORRAINE LETWON 
Postmaster, Blenker, WI 

E. R. LINDSEY 

Carrier, Galax, VA 

MARY E. LIPSCOMB 

Foreman, Collection & Delivery, 
Charleston, WV 

JAY McCOMAS 

Carrier, Marion, OH 

RICHARD MEEHAN 

Carrier, South Ozone Park, NY 
HELEN C. MILLARD 

Dist. Clerk, Cleveland, OH 
JOAN M. MILLARD 

Clerk, Island Heights, NJ 
DONALD L. NANCE 
Postmaster, Libertyville, IA 
SHIRLEY NORRIS 

Foreman, Loop Station, Chicago, IL 


J. THOMAS O’DONNELL 
Elec. Tech., Des Moines, IA 
RACHEL O'NEAL 

Clerk, San Rafael, CA 
SHARON F. PETERSON 
Clerk, Rockford, IL 

IRIS S. POWELL 
Postmaster, Wentworth, NC 
JOHN P. PREYSNER 
Carrier, New Haven, CT 
BERNICE RHINESMITH 
Clerk, Nashotah, WI 

JAMES RICHARD 

Carrier, San Jose, CA 
OSCAR C. ROBINSON 
Carrier, Riverside, CA 
GEORGE ROSENFELD 
Registry Clerk, Bronx, NY 
WILLIAM J. SALAZAR 

T/6 Carrier, South Gate, CA 
JAMES W. SAULTON 
Postmaster, Linville, VA 
JAMES R. SCHAULAND 
Carrier, LaCrosse, WI 
ROBERT THOMPSON 

Supt. of Mails, Montrose, CA 
BETTY TUCKER 

Sub clerk, Fountain Inn, SC 
CAROL E. VARN 

Sub. of Record, Palm Harbor, FL 
BOB WALKER 

Carrier, La Crescenta, CA 
ERDINE L. WALTER 

Clerk, SCF, No. Va. 
SIGMUND ZAK 

P/T Flex. Clerk, Rutherford, NJ 
JESUS ZAMORA 

Carrier, Phoenix, AZ 
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SERVICE 
CONTEST 


? 


* 


NO.Y “Service all around you" 


Match the definitions with the services and compete for $400 in cash prizes. 


There’s service all around you—and as a reminder to 
postal employees to keep service in mind always, 
here is a list of different kinds of services. Match them 
to the clues at left and enter Service Contest No. 2. 


PRIZES: Service Contest No. 2 will carry a first prize 
of $150, a second prize of $100, a third prize of $75, 
a fourth prize of $50, and a fifth prize of $25. Fifty 
runner-up winners will receive reproductions of a 
Norman Rockwell illustration created for a 1963 
stamp commemorating the centennial of city mail 
delivery. Winners will be drawn at random from the 


correct entries. The first drawn will be awarded first 
prize, the second drawn will be awarded second 
prize, etc. 


RULES: 


1. All Postal Service employees are eligible except employees in the Public 
& Employee Communications Department at Headquarters in Washington, DC. 
2. All entrants must complete the entry coupon and submit it together with 
the ‘Service All Around You" lists. 
3. All numbers must be printed clearly in the spaces provided. 
4. All entries become the property of the U.S. Postal Service and none can 
be returned or acknowledged. 
a entries to Service Contest No. 2, U.S. Postal Service, Washington, DC 
6. Entries must be postmarked before midnight Oct. 24 to be eligible. 
oes the winners will be published in the January-February issue of 

ostal Life. 
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[] Marx Brothers movie. 
{] Rotary, Kiwanis, . 
{J Medal onor. 


Found at.Annapolis, 
CoiSrado Springs, 
Kings Point, New 
London, and West” 
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CJ Tennis winners. 
] Do-it-yourself. 
[_] Sidearm. 
eee 
—— America. 
{| Repairman’s “bible.” 


Available at some 
taverns. 


{| V.I.P. treatment. 

] Mark of a hero. 

S Usually at the rear. 
[] Something for a bride. 
[| Mail fraud fighters. 
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{ ] Place to getg ssed. _ 


[] Custome 
{| Hitc 


narks. 
A taxing bunch to 
deal with. 


[| Sender of 
“Greetings.” 


= Periscope peepers. 


[J Straphangers’ 
complaint. 


C] Emergency help. 


[J James Bond mission. 


[] Highway access. 
[] Flat or metered. 


‘Service all around yéu”’ 


Her Majesty’s 
secret Service” 
. Silver service 
. Service revolver 
. Service road 
. “The silent service” 


. United States Postal 
Service 


. Service with a smile 
. Secret service 

. Service aces 

. Service academies 
. Customer services 

. Answering service 

. Pick up service 

. Bus service 

. Ambulance service 
. Room service 


. Limousine service 

. Inspection Service 

. Service station 

. Service clubs 

. Service stripes 

. Distinguished Service 


Cross 


. Self-service 
. Internal Revenue 


Service 


. Service manual 

. Table service 

. Service entrance 
. Selective Service 


System 


. “For service above 


and beyond the call 
of duty” 
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The last days 
on Corregidor 


HQ employee’s diary 
turns up at MacArthur museum 


he place: “In the field—Corregidor.” The date: 

April 12, 1942. 

Staff Sgt. Ron W. Woodhouse sealed his diary in 
a War Department envelope and placed it in a 
pouch destined for Australia. Then he waited. Like 
most of the more than 10,000 American and Filipino 
soldiers on “The Rock,” he knew the end was near. 
It was—Japanese forces soon overwhelmed them. 

For Woodhouse, three long years in Japanese 
Prisoner-Of-War camps followed. Then escape, free- 
dom, discharge from the Army and a new life. 
Now a contracting specialist in the Postal Service 
Headquarters Procurement Office, Woodhouse, 57, 
gave little thought over those years to his days 
in the Pacific—and none to his diary—until last 
February. 

The diary turned up, 33 years after he mailed it. 

“I received a letter from the Gen. Douglas Mac- 
Arthur Memorial in Norfolk, VA, telling me that they 
had discovered the diary while declassifying some 

“~ records,” Woodhouse says. 

oo The MacArthur Memorial, which maintains all 
the files of the general's military career, calls it 
one of “only two truly personal diaries of Americans” 
known to have survived the siege of Corregidor. 

“I know other men kept diaries throughout the 
period,” Woodhouse recalls. “It was especially easy 
for me since I was in a headquarters office and 
could use a typewriter, and I was lucky enough to 


be able to send mine out by submarine. I guess the 
continued 
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Ron Woodhouse sees his diary for the first 
time in 33 years at the Gen. Douglas 
MacArthur Memorial in Norfolk, VA. 


rest were destroyed by the Jap- 
anese.”’ 

The diary begins the day after 
Pearl Harbor. 

December 8, 1941: “.... At 5 
a.m., rolled out of bed and told to 
report to the office for duty. A 
state of war between the United 
States and Japan was declared.” 

At the time, Woodhouse was 
stationed in Manila and worked 
in MacArthur’s headquarters. ‘In 
a way it was a good place to be,” 
he says. “You really knew how 
the war was going.” 

At first, things seemed to go 
well. 

December 12, 1941: ‘‘The fifth 
day of the ‘War of the Greater 
Far East,’ so titled by the Japa- 
nese War Office, started at 4 a.m. 
... With an air alarm. No planes 
were heard or seen. The tension, 
caused by inexperience and prob- 
ably some fear, has eased con- 
siderably in us all.” 

“Things were pretty hectic,” 


he says now. ‘“‘We knew we were 
in a bad way since most of the 
fleet had been destroyed by the 
Japanese.” 

December 17, 1941: ‘‘No raids 
to midnight. Everything very 
quiet. Beautiful night. Borrowed 
binoculars and did a little star 
gazing. Puts a fellow at ease to 
know there are better things in 
this world than hate and war 
and greed.” 

Despite their position, the 
troops in the Philippines kept 
their morale high. 

December 19, 1941: “Got up 
early to see the sunrise. These 
mornings are a thing of beauty— 
war or no war. No raids yet this 
morning.” 

Christmas Eve, 1941: “.. . It 
sure doesn’t seem like the day 
before Christmas. ‘Peace on 
Earth, and Good Will Toward 
Men’ seems to be a little out of 
place right now.” 

For Woodhouse and the others, 
peace on earth was not to come 
soon. 

“The situation was really de- 
teriorating,’’ Woodhouse recalls. 
“The Japanese were putting up a 
lot of pressure and effecting 
landings on the islands. Mac- 
Arthur ordered most troops to 
the Bataan Peninsula and Correg- 
idor.”’ 

The next entry reads: “Left 
Manila 2:30 a.m. New Year’s Eve 
. . . Saw Port Area a mass of 
flames . . . My second day here 
(Corregidor) was one not to be 
forgotten for a long time. We had 
an air raid about noon, and I 
got a couple of scars to show 
for it.” 

‘‘We were under frequent aer- 
ial bombardment,’’ Woodhouse 
says. The Malinta Tunnel, an 
enormous concrete structure bur- 
ied in the solid granite of Cor- 
regidor, afforded the best protec- 
tion. It was bearable, but only 
just. Hundreds of men were 


packed into the tunnel. 

Morale began to drop. Wood- 
house believes his notations re- 
flected the opinions of most of 
the men. 

January 14, 1942: “I am more 
sure every day that unless help 
arrives very soon, none of us are 
going to live through this thing.” 

January 28: “Personally, I don’t 
believe we are going to get out 
of this alive. The enemy has com- 
plete supremacy of the air and 
sea, and help—if any—couldn’t 
reach us anyway.” 

The beleaguered soldiers held 
on. But life in the tunnel became 
more difficult. Says Woodhouse: 
“The air was foul and full of 
dust from the bombings. We 
didn’t mind going outside to get 
fresh air though a shell might 
get you.” 

As the days passed, Wood- 
house had little time for his 
diary. “I was too busy with other 
things. And by April 12, the day 
I sent the diary out by subma- 
rine, we figured we had just 
about had it.” 

Corregidor fell on May 6. 

The sudden reappearance of 
his diary came as something of a 
shock to Woodhouse. “I figured 
it was lost, like so many other 
things during the war.” 

It has brought back memories 
long buried. 

One prophetic entry from the 
early days of the war states: “I 
will live a lot better life for hav- 
ing been through this war. It sure 
makes a fellow get a fine sense 
of values. You realize how much 
life means. I imagine I'll be a 
good, substantial citizen when I 
get back to the States for having 
gone through this.” 

Says Woodhouse today: “I 
wrote those words 33 years ago. 
I believed them then and, as 
things have turned out, I think 
I've been able to live up to 
them.” O 





BE: have trouble picking Spe- 
cial Delivery letters off the 
culling belt? You’re about to get 
some help. 

Early in October, post offices 
across the country will start dis- 
tributing new Special Delivery 
labels. They’ll be easy to spot 
because they'll be larger and 
brighter—and because they’ll be 
on both the front and back. 

Made with a pressure-sensitive 
adhesive (no wetting needed), 
the new labels will be double 
ones, with a fold in the middle. 
Customers will be asked to put 
the label on the top of the letter, 
half on the front, half on the 
back. The labels are to be affixed 
to all Special Delivery mail. 

The bright red and yellow will 
be a great improvement over 
the present smaller, yellow and 
green gummed label—or over the 
customer’s handwritten “Special 
Delivery.” At least, that’s the 
experience of the Eastern Re- 
gion, which originated and tested 
the concept. District managers 
throughout the region were 
unanimous in predicting that the 
new labels would achieve their 
stated purposes: 

1. To improve early identifica- 
tion of Special Delivery mail in 
processing. 

2. To enhance the customer’s 
opinion of Special Delivery serv- 
ice. 

The labels will be distributed 
to Sectional Centers, which will 
in turn send them to associate 
offices. Plans call for a six-month 
supply at post offices and a year’s 
worth in supply centers. The first 
printing will total 18 million 
labels. 

Lobby posters introducing the 
customers to the new label will 
also be distributed to first-class 
offices. 

Initially, window clerks will 
affix the label to all Special De- 
livery mail when customers pur- 


New Labels for 
Special Delivery 


chase stamps or hand their Spe- 
cial Delivery to them. The clerk 
will explain the importance of 
using the label and will give the 
customers a supply. 


Customer Service Representa- 
tives will distribute the label to 
business customers on their reg- 
ular calls. O 








THE THIRTEEN CENT STAMP IS COMING! 
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John Lane, Newspaper Enterprise Association 
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‘THANK GOODNESS THEY DIDN'T STRIKE, OR NO TELLING 
WHEN | MIGHT HAVE GOTTEN THIS EASTER CARD’ 





ditorial cartoonists draw a 
lot of laughs at the Postal 
Service’s expense. 

We're a fat target—and more 
barbs will come our way when 
the rate increase we need is 
adopted. They'll come not only 
from editorial pages, but also 
from neighbors, friends, even our 
families. 

What do you tell a person who 
zings you with the 3c-stamp, 
good-old-days routine? Here are 
some facts you can use to get 
across our point of view. 

First of all, the 3c stamp was 
part myth. The price of a stamp 
was kept artificially low for 
many years through congres- 
sional subsidy. That is, tax 
money was used to keep stamps 
at 3c while other prices rose fast 
in the 1940s and 1950s. The 3c 
newspaper, for instance, went to 
5c, then a dime. It wasn’t until 
1958 that money pressure finally 
took the stamp past the 3c level. 

We're not alone. The British 
post office, which our critics hail 
as the model of efficiency, now 
charges 16.3c for a first-class let- 
ter, and it'll be 19.5c this fall. 
Other couniries charge: 

Belgium 18.8c 

Australia 13.5c 

West Germany 21c 

France 20c 

Netherlands 20.8c 

Sweden 23c 

What causes these higher 
prices? Inflation. Everything 
costs more. Everything the Postal 
Service buys costs more, from 
your labor down to the rubber 
bands that bind a carrier’s let- 
ters. 

Every additional penny in the 
price of gasoline costs the Postal 
Service $3.5 million a year. And 
you know how many pennies 
gas has gone up in the last couple 


of years. Talk about any item— 
paper clips, paper, string, tires— 
and you're talking inflation. 

Your own pay is a good ex- 
ample. Under the National 
Agreement, you've received cost- 
of-living adjustments totaling 
$1,310 a year. Multiply that by 
nearly 700,000 employees and 
you'll get an idea of how infla- 
tion affects the price of stamps. 

The new National Agreement 
will have an additional finan- 
cial effect. True, its provisions 
will benefit the Postal Service 
and the public as well as postal 
employees. And the three-year 
term will give everyone a chance 
to work out problems. But a rea- 
sonable pay scale inevitably has 
an impact on postage rates. 

There are, of course, other 
problems besides inflation. In 
the four years since reorganiza- 
tion, the Postal Service has faced 
a drastic need for replacing fa- 
cilities and improving working 
conditions. It invested $2.7 bil- 
lion, mostly in building and im- 
proving facilities, buying vehicles 
and installing modern mail pro- 
cessing equipment. 

The Postal Service maintains 
30,780 post offices, plus about 
4,000 stations and branches. It 
must get its vehicles through 
dense city traffic and to sparsely- 
settled rural customers. It carries 
mail from the Caribbean to the 
Arctic. 

Then there's recession. It has 
caused the first drop in mail 
volume since World War II. We 
have a steady number of em- 
ployees, so this has meant an 
increase in the cost per piece. 

We're raising rates because we 
want the Postal Service to pay 
for itself. We can do it, even 
with all our problems. But real- 
istic rates are essential. O 
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Andy Sninsky 
ndy Sninsky wanted to prove 
*“\ that one can still travel alone 
safely across America and that the 
bicycle is a good alternative to 
the automobile. 

So the Long Beach, CA, mail- 
handler biked 2,686 miles from 
Long Beach to Washington, DC, in 
19 days. He averaged 142 miles a 
day on his 10-speed vehicle. 

“| bicycled across country in 
1968,” the 26-year-old said, “and 
| wanted to compare how people 
are today to the way they were 
then. There’s a fear in this country 
today that there is a lot of violence 
around. When | was planning this 
current trip, many of my friends 
asked me if | was going to carrya 
gun. | said | didn’t feel | needed it. 
And | didn’t.” 





He said he found people friend- 
ly, particularly postal people. 

A member of the American 
Postal Workers Union, Sninsky 
stopped at the APWU national 
convention in Kansas City, and 
those attending raised more than 


$1,000 to help defray his expenses. 


Sninsky plans to write a book 
about his experiences in hopes 
that more people will become in- 
terested in biking. 

He said any postal worker in- 
terested in organizing a cycling 
club or preparing for a long 
bicycle trip can contact him at 
Box 805, Long Beach, CA, 90801. 

Sninsky, who is studying for a 
master’s degree in psychology at 
Cal State University Long Beach, 
said he lost five pounds during the 
trek across country. ‘‘! ate about 
five meals a day to give me the 
stamina | needed,” he added. 

His best day he pedaled 203 
miles (between Ottawa, KS, and 
Jefferson City, MO). That was the 
day after he did his worst: 96 
miles. 

He got lost only once—in 
Cincinnati for three hours. And 
he discovered the most dis- 
courteous drivers were in Ohio. 

On the return trip to California, 
Sninsky went the easy way—by 
plane. His annual leave had run 
out. 0 


| A arcos Lopez, a Houston 
EWE letter carrier who's called in 
sick only 12 days in 25 years and 
accumulated more than 2,400 
hours of sick leave, earned na- 
tional recognition in June. 

He was named as the Postal 
Service's ‘Outstanding Handi- 
capped Employee of 1975.” 

The former Marine, wounded 
during the lwo Jima landing in 
World War Il, walks his park-and- 
loop route with enormous physical 
effort. Damage to his sciatic nerve 
left him partially paralyzed from 
the waist down. 

Despite the handicap, which re- 
quires him to swing his entire body 
from side to side to walk, Lopez 
covers the residential route in 





Marcos Lopez 
the same manner as other carriers. 
He frequently volunteers to fill in 
for absent carriers. 

When told of his nomination for 
the award, the father of three wrote 
a letter to his supervisor suggest- 
ing two other people he felt ‘‘more 
deserving.’ But numerous letters 
of commendation in his file back up 
the comment of Employee Benefit 
Supervisor Diane Hakimzadeh: 
“We feel Lopez is an outstanding 
employee—handicapped or not.”’ 

Others given regional honors at 
the 1975 Handicapped Employee 
Award Ceremony in Washington, 
DC, were: Richard C. Blisset, Jr., a 
distribution clerk in Philadelphia; 
Steven B. McGee, a distribution 
clerk in Decatur, IL; Lynneth D. 
Myers, a letter sorter operator in 
Seattle; and David Powell, a cus- 
todian in Hicksville, NY. 

They are among the approxi- 
mately 10,500 handicapped em- 
ployees in the Postal Service. 0 


emphis carrier Earnest 

Russell Jr. made a special 
delivery in March that he’ll never 
forget—his own male. 

Earnest Russell Ill arrived a few 
minutes before the ambulance 
came to rush Mrs. Perry Russell to 
the hospital. 

The 5 lb. 14 oz. express package 
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The Earnest Russell Jr. family 
was several weeks early, accord- 
ing to Russell, a part time flexible 
substitute at Memphis’s North Sta- 
tion. His wife delayed waking him 
until just before their first child was 
on the way, he explains, because 
she thought her delivery would 
take as long as her sister’s—nine 
hours. 

Only two days before, Mrs. 
Russell’s doctor had warned her 
of possible complications and a 
difficult delivery. 

But little Earnest had different 
ideas. O 


in Rolla, KS, the postmaster has 
sa sharp display in his lobby— 
a collection of barbed wire. 
LeRoy Higgins got caught up in 
the hobby of collecting barbed 
wire, factory splices, fence stays, 
and staples eight years ago when 
he found a length of the prickly 
stuff in his back pasture. 
His 1,000-piece collection is 
worth $10,000. 








Although he’s never paid more 
than $100 for one of the 18-inch 
lengths that fence-wire fanciers 
prize, Higgins believes his rarest 
specimen could snag $540 today. 

Barbed wire can come in any 
shape—round, square, rectangu- 
lar, triangular, oval. And some is 
ruffled or rippled instead of barbed. 
Inventors patented 420 types in 
the mid-1800s when “nesters” 
turned the open ranges of the west 
into farms. 

Specimens are getting harder to 
find, Higgins says, because farm- 
ers now bulldoze and bury old 
fences. 

The postmaster often cuts un- 
usual pieces from ranch fences— 
with the owners’ permission. He 
carries a wire stretcher as he walks 
the fence looking for rare lengths 
and replacing them with new wire. 

Higgins has been postmaster in 
Rolla, a farm community of 450, 
for 25 years. O 


\ A /hen Barrie Frankland has a 

» © day off from her carrier route 
out of Salt Lake City’s Sugar 
House station, a near relative takes 
over—her husband, John. 

Barrie is anew member of the 
Postal Life Advisory Board. She’s 
the first woman carrier to serve on 
the board. 

She’s been with the Postal Serv- 
ice for seven years and on her 
present route for three. She has 
500-plus stops on her route, 60 of 
them business, about 300 ona 
mounted section, and the rest 
park-and-loop. 

LeRoy Higgins 








eae Bis, > : 

Marlene Stanley & Barrie Frankland 

Barrie and John met, of course, 
at the Sugar House station. It'd be 
too much to say they cased each 
other first and ended up going the 
same route. Anyway, John is her 
floater and they've been married 
four years. 

The other new Advisory Board 
member is Marlene Stanley, 25- 
year-old letter sorting machine 
operator at Miami's Biscayne 
Facility, which is the main post 
office. She’s been on the LSM all 
but the first six months of her 2¥2- 
year postal career. 

She likes the LSM, too—says 
she doesn't have enough time on 
tour 1 to watch the clock, so the 
time goes by fast. O 
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OPEN 
HOUSE 
AT THE 


obAC 


The first and the biggest 
shows employees’ 
families how it works 


summer Sunday is a great time for 
A: open house and the New York 
Bulk and Foreign Mail Center proved a 
great place. Here at the Postal Service’s 
first bulk mail center—and its largest— 
| employees’ families inspected the 


__ intricate network of conveyors and 


sorting mechanisms. The huge refresh- 
ment tent (left), set up on the parking 
lot, of course drew the most enthusiastic 
participation. Lower left: The Al Hender- 
son family checks ZIP Codes of sorted 
parcels. Henderson is a customer 
engineer at the BMC. Center: Family 
members viewed an orientation film 
before touring the building. Right: Bob 
Pietz pointed out a sorting operation 

to his family. He’s a development ad- 

| viser at the PEDC. 0 
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lwo centuries 
of progrex 


The progress of the Postal Service is the progress of America. 
The changes wrought in the Postal Service’s two centuries are 
depicted dramatically in the four Bicentennial Stamps. They 
were unveiled on the Bicentennial anniversary July 26 and issued 
Sept. 3 at the new B. Free Franklin post office in Philadelphia 

by Postmaster General Benjamin Franklin Bailar. The stamps 
contrast early and present modes of postal transportation. 


USIOC200 ears of Postal Service “ USIOC 200 rears of Postal Service 
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